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THE ARAB LEAGUE. Oct. 7.—The Arab League Council met in 
Beirut. 

Oct. 9.—The Council decided to ask the Arab States to mobilise 
on the frontiers of Palestine forces to which States not bordering on 
Palestine would contribute. 

Oct. 12.—The Council approved further steps to “safeguard the 
territorial integrity of Palestine and the right of its inhabitants to self- 


determination’’. 

Oct. 15.—At a final meeting the Council discussed how to tighten 
the boycott of Zionists, declared its support of Egypt in the dispute 
with Britain, and drafted a memorandum to be sent to the four-Power 
conference on the Italian colonies, submitting that Libya be made 
independent or placed under Arab trusteeship. The Secretary-General 
stressed the significance of the Council’s proceedings — that for the 
first time military co-operation was regarded as a basic element of the 
League. He said that sub-committees, the most important of which 
would be the military committee, would continue to work on the 
Palestine issue. 


ARGENTINA. Oct. 13.—A_ five-year financial and commercial 
treaty was signed with Italy providing for the grant to Italy of a three- 
year credit of 350 million pesos at 2? per cent interest and, when this 
was exhausted, a loan of 350 million pesos at 3? per cent, repayments 
of both to be made in U.S. dollars. 

Oct. 23.—The Presidents of Argentina and Bolovia met at Yaciuba 
on the Argentine-Bolivian frontier, and ratified the trade treaty signed 
at La Paz in March. 


AUSTRALIA. Oct. 7.—The Department of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture estimated the wheat crop at between 200 and 220 million bushels 
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Oct. 8.—The Prime Minister, moving the second reading of the Bi! 
to ratify the peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Finland, declared: ‘‘I wish to make it clear that ratification of a treaty 
in no sense implies condonation by this Government of certain events 
which have taken place recently” of which the execution of M. Petkoy 
had been but one example. The peace treaties imposed a clear obliga. 
tion on all ex-enemy Governments to “‘take necessary measures to 
secure to all persons under their jurisdiction the enjoyment of human 
rights”. Now that the treaties were in force, the Government, along 
with the other signatories, expected the Governments of ex-enemy 
States to honour this obligation to the letter. 

Oct. 17.—Offer of wheat. (see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 21.—The Minister for the Navy stated that any reduction in 
British naval strength in the Pacific would increase Australian naval 
responsibilities correspondingly. He said that by the end of 1952, 
Australia would have the greatest peace-time navy in her history with 
26 ships in commission and a reserve of 80 vessels. Naval personnel 
would total 14,753 men. 

Oct. 24.—Preliminary census figures gave the population as 7,580,820 
compared with 6,629,839 in 1933. 


AUSTRIA. Oct. 24.—At a meeting of the Allied Council, the British 
High Commissioner, General Galloway, proposed that the Austrian 
Government be allowed freely to dispose of all the oil produced by the 
Soviet-controlled fields. The Soviet delegate, General Kurasov, said that 
the Soviet authorities were simply exercising their rights under the 
Potsdam agreement. General Galloway also asked the Soviet representa- 
tive to secure the return of “‘such [railway] trucks as might have gone to 
the Soviet Union’’, and to help get the rest back from Hungary and 
Rumania by signing a letter to the two Governments jointly with the 
three other occupation Powers. General Kurasov refused to associate 
himself with this proposal. 


BELGIUM. Oct. 17.—The Commission for the Restitution of 
Monetary Gold, sitting in Brussels, announced the preliminary dis- 
tribution of 128,468 kgs. of fine gold of which 90,649 kgs. were allocated 
to Belgium, 1,929 kgs. to Luxembourg and 35,890 kgs. to the Nether- 
lands. Certain claims submitted by Austria and Italy were considered 
valid and 26,187 kgs. and 3,805 kgs. respectively had been set aside 
for them. 


BRAZIL. Oct. 14.—The Government sent a Note to the U.S.S.R. 
protesting against an article in the Literary Gazette of Moscow which 
criticised Gen. Dutra and his régime. They stated that a satisfactory 
reply was essential to the continuance of relations. 

Oct. 18.—Note from the U.S.S.R. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 20.—The Government sent a Note to the U.S.S.R. breaking off 
diplomatic relations. 
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BULGARIA. Oct. 2.—Gen. Stanchev was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for leading a subversive organisation, called the ‘Military Union’, 
which was said to have plotted to overthrow the State. 


BURMA. Oct. 17.—Treaty with Britain. (see Great Britain.) 


CANADA. Oct. 6.—The Government agreed to admit a further 
10,000 persons from displaced persons’ camps in Europe. 


CHILE. Oct. 8.—The Government expelled two members of the 
Yugoslav Legation after allegations from authoritative sources that 
Yugoslav diplomatists were implicated in the organisation of coal 
strikes in south Chile. 

Oct. 11.—Note from Yugoslavia. (see Yugoslavia.) 

Oct. 12.—The Government, in reply to the Note from Yugoslavia 
breaking off diplomatic relations, stated that they were ‘‘not interested 
in maintaining relations with the Yugoslav Government”. 

Oct. 21.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia. 

It was officially stated that ‘‘in conformity with the internal security 
of the State” action would be taken against the Communist leaders 
and against Communist Deputies and military force would be used 
against coal miners taking part in strikes led by Communists. 

Oct. 22.—Some 200 Communists were arrested. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Oct. 8.—The published list of persons charged 
in connection with the plot alleged to have been discovered in Slovakia 
in September showed that some 300 persons had been arrested, in- 
cluding several Catholic priests. 

Oct. 21.—-Diplomatic relations broken off. (see Chile.) 


DENMARK. Oct. 18.—The Government accepted the Soviet pro- 
posal for a barter agreement totalling 70 million kroner in value by which 
the U.S.S.R. would deliver by April, 1948, 60,000 tons of rye at 77 kr. a 
100 kilos, and 40,000 tons of barley at 51 kr. a 100 kilos, against 7,700 
tons of butter at 6.50 kr. a kilo, and 3,200 tons of lard at 6 kr. a kilo. 


EIRE. Oct. 15.—The Minister of Finance put forward a plan to 
reduce the cost of living by increased subsidies on flour, tea, and sugar, 
and to stabilise wages and prices. To raise the money needed for this, 
he introduced a supplementary Budget, proposing an increase of 6d. 
in the pound in income tax in 1948, new rates of surtax, and new taxes 
on tobacco, wines and spirits, and cars. 


FRANCE. Oct. 8.—M. Alphand, Director of Economic Affairs, told 
the press that France would exhaust all her dollar resources within 
about one week unless additional outside help were provided. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast speech, said that France was 
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living beyond her means and that the root of the present French crisis 
lay in the disparity between national needs and national resources, 
He said that financial and economic stability could only be achieved 
by a prompt and effective restoration of a balanced budget, and an. 
nounced cuts in State expenditure totalling 23 per cent. To end 
inflation and restore financial equilibrium, he proposed the following 
measures: (1) The distinction between the ordinary and the extraordinary 
budget would be eliminated in 1948. Formerly, some 260 out of goo 
milliard francs came under the headings of reconstruction and invest- 
ments, and were financed by borrowing. Now the whole budget would 
be financed exclusively by taxation without recourse to banks or loans, 
The only exception would be the State payments of indemnities to 
private individuals who suffered war damage. These will be paid ou 
of loans but would only be made available to the recipients as and when 
the money was available to the State. (2) Expenditure would hence- 
forward be planned in terms of revenue. This would involve cuts in 
civil and military expenditure and delays in the reconstruction pro- 
gramme, as well as the reform of the administration already started, 
(3) There would be certain emergency cuts, including (a) a provisional 
ban on any State expenditure on new public works. This applied to 
civil and military expenditure and expenditure by local authorities, 
(4) Only half the usual contingent of Army recruits would be mobilised 
in November, the rest would be called upon for service after the 
reform of the Army. (c) Development plans of the nationalised railway 
and electricity companies would be cut. (d) Existing legislation impos- 
ing building licences would be made effective. 4. Fiscal reforms would 
be introduced to raise receipts by imposing more effective taxes on the 
liberal, agricultural, and commercial professions. He estimated that 
such reforms could raise receipts in 1948 from the anticipated 640 
milliard to 690 milliard. 

M. Ramadier repudiated allegations which he said were made in 
France and abroad that the French are making an insufficient effort. 
He pointed out that the average working week has risen since 1938 
from 39 to 45 hours, and declared: “It is a categorical imperative of our 
economy that we can only stabilise the situation by stiffening our own 
endeavours.” Finally he warned the country that France could not 
hope for independence and must seek economic collaboration with al! 
countries “from Russia to Argentina”, and notably with the U.S.A. 
If France were forced back to autarchy, experts estimated that the 
standard of living would be reduced by one half. 

Oct. 9.—Some 7,500 workers went on strike in Nancy as a protest 
against the dispatch of U.S. sugar to Germany. 

The miners’ federation rejected the Government’s proposals on 
wages. Members of the Merchant Marine also rejected the suggestions 
made to meet their claims. 

Oct. 10.—The referendum in Tenda, Briga, and neighbouring 
hamlets (ceded to France under the peace treaty with Italy) showed that, 
of 2,845 votes cast, 2,603 were in favour of joining with France. 

Oct. 12.—Speech by Gen. de Gaulle. (see French Morocco.) 
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Oct. 13.—Paris Métro workers who belonged to a union independent 
of the C.G.T. went on strike for higher wages. 
Modified use of loan from the Export-Import Bank, and the return 


of captured gold. (see U.S.A.) 


Oct. 14.—The C.G.T. recognised the strike of Paris Métro workers 
and it became general and spread to Paris bus workers. The Govern- 


- ment stated that no negotiations would be undertaken with the strikers 


until the order to resume work had been given. 
Oct. 15.—U.S. purchase of francs. (see U.S.A.) 
Oct. 16.—Meétro and bus workers who were members of the Christian 
Trade Unions and the independent union decided to return to work. 
Officers and men of the Merchant Marine went on strike. 
Oct. 17.—The Mercantile Marine strike was settled. Métro members 


_ of the independent union turned down the Government’s proposals for 


increased wages. 


Oct. 18.—Strikers tried to interrupt the running of emergency 
transport services in Paris. 

Oct. 19.—Percentages of total votes cast in the first round of the 
Municipal Elections were: Rassemblement du Peuple Frangats (Gen. de 
Gaulle’s group) 38.4 per cent; Communists, 30.6 per cent; Socialists, 
19.3 per cent; M.R.P., 9.3 per cent; other groups, 2.3 per cent. 

In the Paris Municipal Council, the R.P.F. obtained 52 of the go 
seats. 

Oct. 20.—The Government reached an agreement with the Métro and 
bus workers. 

Oct. 21.—A C.G.T. deputation to the Labour Minister demanded a 
minimum wage after December 1 of 11,000 francs, an immediate 
advance to workers on the increases then due, and a revision of wages 


every three months according to movements in the price index. 


Oct. 22.-The Government was re-formed as follows: Socialists (7), 
Prime Minister, Paul Ramadier; Interior, Edouard Depreux; Labour 
and Social Security, Daniel Mayer; Industry and Commerce, Robert 
Lacoste; Colonial Secretary, Paul Bechard; Education, Edmond 
Naegelen; Economic Affairs, M. Jules Moch; M.R.P. (3), Foreign 
Affairs, Georges Bidault; Armed Forces, P.-H. Tertgen; Finance, 
Robert Schuman; Socialist-Radicals (2), Minister of State, Yvon 
Delbos; Justice, André Marie; Independent (1), Agriculture, Marcel 
Roclore. 

Oct. 23.—The Prime Minister told the press that his newly-formed 
Government represented neither a change of programme, nor a change 
of politics. He spoke of the two diametrically opposed political tenden- 
cies in the country — on one hand those who espoused the claims of the 
workers in order to turn them into a political movement; on the other, a 
movement which tended to upset the country’s political foundations 
and cause an upheaval which could only run contrary to the sentiment 
of liberty and that fidelity to institutions that was so deep in the French 
people. To put in danger those principles was “‘an attack against the 
Republic’. 
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FRENCH MOROCCO. Oct. 12.—-Gen. de Gaulle in a speech at 
Algiers said the “separatists” were directing some of their biggest 
efforts at dislocation against North Africa since France would be 
greatly hindered in playing her part if she had to face serious difficulties 
beyond the Mediterranean, was divided on how to deal with them, and 
had lost prestige with the peoples of her African territories. The 
authority of France “must be affirmed in Algeria as clearly, and as 
strongly, as in any other French territory”. Any policy that under- 
mined the authority of France, discouraged the colonists, or led the 
Moslem-Frenchmen to think they could separate their fate from France 
would ‘‘only open the gates to decadence’’. 


GERMANY. Oct. 6.—The results of the elections to the Diet of the 
Saar were: votes cast, 498,665; Christian People’s Party, 230,063 
votes (28 seats); Socialist Party, 147,261 (17); Communist Party, 
37,929 (2); Democratic Party, 34,253 (3). About 49,159 ballot papers 
were void, 

Oct. 10.—An order of the Soviet Military Governor “‘for the further 
restoration and development” of industry and transport in the Soviet 
zone provided for improvements in the working conditions and general 
standard of living of manual and office workers. Responsibility for 
higher production was placed on the German administrations and 
factory managements, and political parties, trade unions, newspapers, 
and all public organisations were called on to support them. 

Oct. 16.—A revised list of the industrial plants to be dismantled 
for reparations in the Anglo-American zones was published. Of the 
682 plants involved (less than half those originally scheduled for dis- 
mantlement), there were: war plants, 302; ferrous metals, 92; non-ferrous 
metals, 11; chemicals, 41; mechanical engineering, 224; electrical 
engineering, 4; ship building, 3; power plants, 4. Of those plants 
listed, 496 were in the British zone and 186 in the U.S. zone. 

The British and U.S. Military Governors, in a statement on the new 
list, said the plants had been so chosen as to ensure that Germany would 
be able to make a large contribution to the rehabilitation of Europe. 

The British Military Governor told the press that the capacity to be 
retained under the new level of industry plan would be ample to enable 
the bizonal area to make the maximum contribution to European 
recovery within the framework of the Marshall plan. Indeed, during 
the period of that plan, Germany would not be able to make full use 
of the capacity left to her. He said that if the German workers refused 
to do the dismantling, it would be done by “labour which we shall 
organise’’. 

Oct. 17.—The chairman of the executive committee of the Economic 
Council, commenting on the list of plants to be dismantled, told the 
press in Frankfort that the claims of victors to reparations could be met 
only by work, and it was therefore against all economic reason to deprive 
Germans of their tools. The dismantling plan was against European 
interests and the whole purpose of the Marshall plan. Referring to the 
argument that the new levels of industry could not in any event 
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reached for several years, he maintained that the present output could 
be improved by the return of prisoners of war and an increase in food 
for the workers. 

Oct. 18.—-The deputy British Military Governor, in discussions 
with labour and political leaders in the Ruhr on the dismantling plan, 
stated that no substantial alterations could be allowed in the revised list 
of plants to be dismantled. He said the Regional Commissioner had 
been instructed how to act in the case of non-co-operation by the 
Germans, though the British and U.S. authorities would strive to keep 
to “democratic negotiation” as long as possible. 

Oct. 23.—Four former members of the $.S. and one other man were 
sentenced to death by a U.S. court at Dachau for war crimes at 
Mauthausen concentration camp. 

Oct. 26.—Lord Pakenham, in a speech at Diisseldorf, said that the 
dismantling plan reflected the unalterable policy of the British Govern- 
ment, and that it was accompanied by genuinely good intentions to- 
wards the German people on the part of that Government, whose 
policy was in no way concerned with the punishment and destruction 
of a business competitor. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Oct 6.—The talks between the Government and 
other Governments in the sterling area were concluded. ‘The ‘Treasury 
issued a statement saying that the talks had covered the question of 
expenditure in hard currencies for the period up to the end of June, 
1948, and that import and export programmes had been reviewed. 


Arrangements had been made for the regular exchange of information 
on financial and economic problems. 

Oct. 7.—The reconstruction of the Government was completed by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, as follows: 

Appointments: (1) Cabinet — Lord Privy Seal, Viscount Addison; 
Commonwealth Relations, P. J. Noel-Baker; Scotland, A. Woodburn. 
(2) Others — War, E. Shinwell; Air, A. Henderson; Supply, G. R. 
Strauss; Fuel and Power, H. T. N. Gaitskill; Pensions, G. Buchanan; 
Lord Advocate, J. Wheatley. 

Resignations: J. Westwood (Scotland), Lord Inman (Lord Privy 
Seal), F. J. Bellenger (War), J. Wilmot (Supply), J. B. Hynd (Pensions). 

Oct. 8.—The Foreign Office issued a statement on the recent reports 
in the Soviet press, alleging that the British authorities were keeping 
children of Soviet parentage in orphanages at Klingenberg, Germany, 
and were preventing their repatriation to the Soviet Union, although 
there were said to have been repeated requests by the Soviet authorities 
for the children’s return. The children in question appeared to have 
been brought into Germany during the war from the Baltic States and 
had been cared for by the British authorities. The statement con- 
tinued: “It is quite untrue, as alleged in the Soviet press, that the 
children are being forced to become Roman Catholics or to ‘forget 
the Russian language’. Members of the Soviet Repatriation Mission 
have been free to visit the orphanages at any time.’’ The British 
authorities had to satisfy themselves before permitting the repatriation 
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of any unaccompanied children to any foreign country that they were 
nationals of that country or, at least, that they had parents or relatives 
there. Where adequate evidence was produced on these points repatria- 
tion was never refused. But although the repatriation of children to 
the Soviet Union had been going on for a long time under arrangements 
which were familiar to the Soviet authorities, no requests for the return 
of any of these children had been made by the Soviet authorities in 
Germany before the Soviet Government’s Note of June 28. 

The allegations of delay and obstruction on the part of the British 
authorities appear to be entirely devoid of foundation. A reply had 
been addressed to the Soviet Government explaining the situation and 
the result of the investigation. he statement concluded: “The fact 
that this question has been made the subject of so much indignation 
before adequate use had been made by the Soviet authorities of the 
normal channels in Germany suggests that the Soviet Government 
wished to use the existence of this problem to offset the publicity which 
has been aroused in Britain by its decision not to allow the Soviet 
wives of British subjects to join their husbands... The Government 
cannot, of course, admit that any parallel exists between the two cases, 
It finds it difficult to understand, nevertheless, how the Soviet Govern- 
ment can demand the repatriation of these children while at the same 
time refusing to allow other families to be reunited by detaining in the 
Soviet Union the wives of British soldiers, including in two cases 
mothers with children.” 

The Minister for Economic Affairs told the press that unless some 
new source of dollars became available Britain would be forced to 
make further cuts in imports from hard currency areas. It was in 
Britain’s power to balance imports by exports, but he pointed out “we 
cannot of ourselves solve the bilateral question of the exchange of 
goods and services between Europe and the Western hemisphere”. 

Oct. 9.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech in London, 
announced that a new financial agreement had been signed with South 
Africa embodying a gold loan to Britain of £80 million. The loan was 
for 3 years and replaced the existing arrangement under which the 
Union had been selling £80 million worth of gold per year to Britain 
in return for obtaining dollars and other hard currencies. Some 
£12 million a year would be used for the purchase of food from the 
Union. The rate of interest on the loan would be 4 per cent per 
annum. (see also South Africa.) 

Oct. 10.—A protocol was signed in London by Britain, the U.S.A., 
and Italy providing for the return to the Italian Government of gold, 
valued at some £6 million, which had been removed by the Germans 
from the Bank of Italy during the war and was found in northern Italy 
by allied forces in 1945. 

Oct. 14—Labour M.P.s received by M. Stalin. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 17.—The Minister of Food announced that Australia had 
offered to sell to Britain 75 million bushels of wheat. About half 
would come to Britain and the rest would go to Malaya, Ceylon, and 
other eastern countries. 
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A treaty was signed in London by the Prime Minister and the Prime 
Minister of Burma to regulate matters arising out of the transfer of 
ower in Burma. The Prime Minister said the treaty would be the basis 
of the future relations between the two countries. While Britain was 
sorry to think that her long associations with Burma as a member 
of the Commonwealth should now be ending, they accepted this 
decision made by the people of Burma. The Burmese Prime Minister 
said he believed the arrangement would form a solid basis for Anglo- 
Burmese friendship. 

The approved proposals for modifying the Constitution of Mauritius 
were published (Cmd. 7228). They provided for a legislative council 
giving a majority of elected over all other members, the extention of 


_ the franchise to women, and the abolition of the property qualification. 


Oct. 20.—The Treasury stated that £30 million worth of gold had 
been sold to the U.S.A. for dollars. The purchase of $120 million 
from the International Monetary Fund was also announced. 

Oct. 21.—An agreement with Yugoslavia concerning Yugoslav dis- 


placed persons, signed at Bled on September 8, was published (Cmd 


7232). It stated that the Government had agreed to take all possible 


+ steps to apprehend Yugoslav nationals whose surrender as collaborators 


with the Axis forces had been requested by Yugoslavia, apart from those 
whose surrender had been finally refused by Britain. The Government 


| undertook to remove from Austria to the British zone of Germany all 
- Yugoslav nationals who (a) were suspected of actively assisting the 


enemy during the war; (6) could be shown to be members of an organisa- 
tion whose purpose was to overthrow the Government of their country 


_ of origin; or (c) were actively discouraging their fellow nationals from 


returning to their country of origin. Every opportunity would be given 
to the Yugoslav liaison mission to represent to all Yugoslavs the 
advantages of returning to their own country. 

Oct, 22.—Note from Spain. (see Spain.) 

Oct. 23.—The Minister of Economic Affairs told the House of 


_ Commons that as a step to ease Britain’s economic difficulties there must 


be immediate reductions in dollar expenditure on food. The sugar 
ration would revert to 8 oz.; meat would remain at 1s.; bacon at 1 0z. a 


_ week; and there would be a saving on eggs. Annual expenditure on 


capital construction must be cut immediately by £200 million. Per- 


_ manent houses under construction totalled 260,000 and go,ooo were 


under contract and the Government would provide for their completion 
in the shortest possible time. Proposals for saving steel meant that at 
present there would be little new building of factories, but those already 
started would be progressively finished. The result of these measures 
would be to improve the country’s position so that by the end of 1948 
the dollar deficit would, it was hoped, be running at not more than 
£250 million a year. 

Oct. 26.—G.H.Q. Middle East stated that the Army had completed 
its withdrawal from Iraq. (Under the 1930 Anglo-Iraq Treaty, the 
Government would continue to maintain in Iraq a military mission 
and 2 R.A.F. bases.) 
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GREECE. Oct. 13.—A decree was issued establishing a special 
military court in Athens to deal with offences against the security of 
the State and public order. i 

Oct. 18.—The Government, using their powers under an emergency 
law passed that day giving them power to suspend any newspapers 
carrying reports considered to be ‘‘fostering rebellion”, suspended the 
Communist papers, Rizospastis and Eleftheria Ellada for publishing a 
proclamation by Gen. Markos calling for a popular rising throughout 
Greece. 

Oct. 24.—It was officially stated that U.S. officers would be attached 
to the Greek Army General Staif and also to operational units. 

Some 70 Communists, alleged to be involved in a plot aimed at 
extending guerrilla activities, were arrested in Salonika. 


HUNGARY. Oct. 23.—-Dr. Donath, former vice-president of the 
Government Party under the Kallay Ministry, was executed for 
conspiracy against the State. 


INDIA. Oct. 6.—-Mr. Gandhi told his prayer meeting that any 
mistake in the “important matter’ of India’s food situation “may 
mean avoidable starvation and death to millions”. He urged the 
nation to do its best in the way of self-help to grow more food. 

Oct. 7.—It was officially stated that 1,628,000 refugees had been 
exchanged between East and West Punjab, 450,000 more were on the 
way, and 2 million in West Punjab were awaiting evacuation. 


Oct. 10.—Cholera outbreaks were reported from the East Punjab and 
Delhi. 

Oct. 12.—-The Prime Minister said he thought they had turned the 
corner with regard to the Punjab situation. He declared it was not the 
Government’s desire to send away a single Muslim resident who did 
not want to go to Pakistan, but facilities would be given for those who 
wanted to go. 

Oct. 13.—The civil resistance movement, begun by the Mysore 
State Congress on September 1 to force the Mysore Government to grant 
“responsible government” for the subjects of the State, was called off. 
A settlement with the Mysore administration provided for a new 
ministry of 9g members, 6 of whom, including the chief minister, would 
be nominated by Congress, and also for a new constituent assembly, 
composed of the elected representatives of the people, to be set up at 
once under the aegis of the Maharaja to frame a constitution for the 
State based on “‘full and responsible government’. 

Oct. 16.—The Ministry of Defence announced that “in pursuance 
of the policy of locating units of the Indian defence services in Kathia- 
war” one company of infantry supported by ancillary troops would be 
landed at Jafarabad. 

Oct. 20.—The Government submitted a report to the United 
Nations stating that South Africa had “completely ignored” the 
resolution passed by the General Assembly in 1946 on the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa. It declared that one result of the resolution 
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had been the intensification of anti-Asian feeling in South Africa. It 
stated “‘Not only did the Union Government take no action to imple- 
ment the resolution, but by refusing to agree to the Government’s 
request to accept the terms as a basis of discussion, they have clearly 
indicated they have no desire to take any steps to remove discriminatory 
treatment against Indians and other Asiatics”’. South African spokes- 
men had in their statements impunged the judgment and impartiality 
of the United Nations, denounced its composition, and subjected it to 
ridicule. The Government asked the United Nations to ensure that 
the resolution was carried out and to respect the provisions of the Char- 
ter on “fundamental freedoms without distinction of race, language, 
or religion”’. 

Oct. 21.—A temporary arrangement with Hyderabad was sent to 
the Nizam for ratification. It gave the Nizam complete independence, 
but stipulated that the State should not open diplomatic relations with 
any country during a specified period; the appointment of trade 
commissioners was not affected. The administration of communica- 
tions remained the same, but all Indian troops would be withdrawn 
within two months. 


THE INDIAN STATES. Oct. 16.—-Troops landed. (see India.) 

Oct. 21.—Agreement on Hyderabad. (see India.) 

Oct. 24.—News was received of an armed rebellion in Kashmir as a 
result of friction between the (mainly Muslim) peasantry and the 
(Hindu) Maharajah. The main road between Kashmir and Pakistan, 
from the capital, Srinagar, to Rawalpindi, was cut. 

Oct. 25.—Fighting between Kashmir State troops and rebel peasantry 
was reported from Uri on the Srinagar-Rawalpindi road. 

The deputy Prime Minister of Kashmir, who was in Delhi on a visit, 


_ stated there that more than 2,000 tribesmen in some 100 trucks, armed 
_ with rifles and Bren guns, entered Kashmir territory on October 22 and 


looted and burnt Muzaffarabad. Some tribesmen, assisted by local 


_ Muslims, were engaged by the State troops in the Domel and Gadhi 
areas. Others were advancing on Uri. He insisted that the invasion was 


planned, and added that it conicided with the statement of the N.W. 
Frontier Government that measures had been taken to stop the influx 
of tribesmen into Kashmir. 

Forces of the ‘Provisional Government of Junagadh”’ occupied 12 


villages in the Bhesan district of the State. 


INDO-CHINA. Oct. 10.—The French High Command announced 
that they had captured Sontay in Tonking. 


IRAQ. Oct. 23.—The Prime Minister told the press that “‘if the 
Palestine Arabs were exposed to any danger from the Zionists, the 
Arab States would be compelled to send their armies into Palestine to 
protect them.” They would oppose with force any decisions against the 
rights of the Arabs in Palestine ‘‘regardless of the cost”’. 

Oct. 24.—Census figures gave the population as 4,794,449. 

Oct. 26.—Troops withdrawn. (see Great Britain.) 
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ITALY. Oct 10.—Return of captured gold. (see Great Britain.) 

Decision on a Governor. (see Trieste Free Territory.) 

Oct 12.—The result of the elections to the Rome City Council were: 
People’s bloc (Communists, Socialists, Action Party, and Labour 
Democrats) 28 (—2 seats); Christian Democrats, 27 (+10); other groups 
(mainly right-wing), 25 seats. 

Oct. 13.—Loans from Argentina. (see Argentina.) 

Oct. 16.—Loans from the Export-Import Bank. (see U.S.A.) 

Oct. 21.—The Action Party decided by 64 votes to 29 to dissolve and 
merge with the Nenni Socialist Party. 


JAPAN. Oct. 9.—A letter from Gen. MacArthur to the Prime 
Minister insisted that the Government should take early steps to reform 
the police force and judicial system. He said he was opposed to any 
delay in effecting decentralisation of the power of the police, as “the 
preservation of that power in its present centralised form was wholly 
incompatible with the spirit of the new Constitution and was inimical 
to democratic growth”. He considered the reform could be accom- 
plished in go days. 

M. Kades, deputy chief of the Government section, addressing a 
group of editors, asked them to arouse public opinion against “‘the 
invisible Government” in which the most powerful of the Japanese 
leaders hid “behind a black curtain”. Political parties were financed 
by these secret rulers, who were “‘mobs and gangs hiding behind the 
respectable front of ex-diplomats and members of the Diet’. Their 
influence threatened the Constitution itself. 

Oct 23.—Toru Hagiwara, an official of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs told a committee of the Upper House that Japan, which 
had ‘‘not been conquered”, would not stand as a defendant 
before the four great Powers, or before all the allied nations, at the 
peace conference. He added that Japan hoped to be able to express its 
opinion at the peace conference, like Italy, and its leaders were studying 
what opinion it should express. Japanese ‘‘private circles” should take 
steps to inform the allies what their country’s wishes were. On the 
question whether Japan’s acceptance of the Potsdam declaration had 
the effect of a contract, he said: ‘‘The allied Powers adhere to the inter- 
pretation that it does not have that effect.” 


KOREA. Oct. 20.—At a meeting of the U.S.-Soviet Joint Commission, 
the Soviet delegate proposed that the Commission should go into recess 
as the U.S.A. had refused to discuss the proposal that troops should be 
withdrawn. 


LUXEMBOURG. Oct. 17.—Distribution of gold. (see Belgium.) 


MALAYA. Oct. 20.—A hartal was held throughout Malaya as a 
protest against the constitution for the Federation of Malaya. 


MAURITIUS. Oct. 17.—-Constitutional changes. (see Great Britain.) 
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THE NETHERLANDS. Oct. 17.—Gold distribution. (see Belgium.) 


PAKISTAN. Oct. 6.—The Sind Government assumed wide powers, 
including those to detain persons without trial for 6 months, to control 


the press, impose collective fines, and to control public assemblies, 


under a public safety ordinance which, they stated “‘will be rigorously 
applied to people and organisations found engaged in upsetting the 
economy of the province and sabotaging the Pakistan Government’. 
Oct. 7.—The Government, commenting on the Indian Government’s 
statement that they could not accept the accession of Junagadh to 
Pakistan, said that Junagadh and other States had acceded voluntarily 
and freely as they had full legal right to do, and that they could not 
recognise anybody’s right to interfere with the free exercise of this right. 
Oct 8.—The Government announced that they were willing to 
negotiate with India on the problem of Junagadh provided the Indian 
Government withdrew their troops from Junagadh’s borders. 


PALESTINE. Oct. 1.—The High Commissioner told the foreign 
press: “The British Colonial Secretary meant what he said when he 
declared that if no agreement were reached between the Jews and Arabs 


_ Britain would withdraw. I can assure you that feeling at home and in 


the Government supports this view’’. He said that the recruiting now 


_ going on in England for the Palestine Police was only to bring the force 


up to strength. At present it was below establishment. All military 


_ construction had been stopped apart from what he referred to as 
_ “winterisation” measures. Neither Jews nor Arabs seemed to realise 
_ “what chaos, distress, and misery may come after the withdrawal” 
' unless someone came in to take the place of the British administration. 


He therefore hoped that Arabs and Jews would get together somehow, 


and he did not think that the door to such co-operation was absolutely 


closed. 
The first announcement of a body signing itself “Committee of 


_ Arab Militancy”’ was distributed in Jerusalem. It claimed responsibility 
_ for placing a bomb in the Swedish Consulate because Sweden’s 
_ delegate was chairman of the U.N. Palestine Committee. 


Oct. 9.—Decision by the Arab League Council. (see Arab League.) 
Oct. 11.—U.S. statement to the United Nations. (see page 623.) 
Oct. 13.—Soviet statement to the United Nations. (see page 625.) 


PERSIA. Oct. 22.-The Majlis adopted by 102 votes to 2 a Bill 


stating that the Prime Minister had good intentions in signing the 


1946 oil agreement with the U.S.S.R. but they consider it null and void. 


_ the granting of oil concessions to foreigners or taking foreigners as 


partners must be forbidden. The Government must search for oil in 
Northern Persia; if oil were found the Government would discuss 


selling oil to the U.S.S.R. The Government should start discussions 
_ with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to give more profits to Persia. 


POLAND. Oct. 26.—The official news agency announced that M. 
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Mikolajczyk, leader of the Peasant Party, and seven other persons, 
including the party treasurer, had disappeared and were probably out 
of the country. The left wing of the party (which had recently broken 
away under the leadership of M. Wincenty Wycech) occupied the 
offices of the party and those of the official party organ, Gazeta Ludowa, 


SOUTH AFRICA. Oct. 9.—Gen. Smuts announced that the Govern. 
ment would seek Parliamentary authority for a loan to Britain of 
9,275,000 ounces of gold, worth at current rates some £80 million. 
An agreement had already been signed. He said that in addition to the 
loan Britain would continue to obtain from the Union in 1948 and 
thereafter a large part of the current gold production since South 
Africa would pay in gold for her imports from Britain. The loan would 
enable Britain to maintain capital movements to South Africa in 
support of the Union’s development and also to import more foodstuffs 
from the Union than would otherwise be possible. 

He said the Union had a large gold reserve which was available for 
world reconstruction and what they were prepared to do under the 
agreement was to let that gold work for the benefit of Britain and the 
world and South Africa herself. He concluded: ‘‘What South Africa 
is doing with the loan is to strengthen the gold backing behind sterling 
to the full extent of her resources. In that sense she is helping every 
country in the sterling group — indeed in the world — and helping to 
prevent possible inflation.” (see also Great Britain.) 

Oct. 20.—Indian report to the United Nations. (see India.) 


SPAIN. Oct. 22.—The Government sent a Note to Britain protesting 
against ‘‘an intolerable attempt” by the British Foreign Secretary to 
interfere in Spanish internal affairs. (Mr. Bevin had recently received 
Sefior Prieto, the refugee Socialist leader, and Sefior Gil Robles, political 
adviser to Don Juan.) 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Oct. 8.—The Mufti of Jerusalem 
arrived in Beirut from Cairo and was received by the President and 
Prime Minister. 


TRANSJORDAN. Oct. 20.—Elections were held for the Lower 
House of the first elected Parliament. 


TRIESTE FREE TERRITORY. Oct. 10.—Britain, France, the 
U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. agreed to leave to Italy and Yugoslavia the 
decision on a Governor for Trieste. 


TURKEY. Oct. 14.—The Prime Minister, outlining the Govern- 
ment’s programme to the National Assembly, said that one of the main 
purposes would be to strengthen the armed forces. Foreign policy 
would remain unchanged, and the Government would co-operate with 
all countries of goodwill to strengthen the United Nations in its work 
of preserving peace and security. The Government received a vote of 
confidence by 362 votes to 49. 
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U.S.A. Oct. 6.—President Truman, in a broadcast on October 5, 
appealed to the people not to eat meat on Tuesdays or poultry or eggs 
on Thursdays in order to save food for Europe. 

Oct. 7.—The State Department announced that the Secretary of 
State would dismiss any employee whenever he deemed it necessary or 
advisable in the interest of the U.S.A. It explained that the announce- 
ment was aimed against persons “‘engaged in espionage or subversion 
of the U.S. Government’, and gave a list of the principles on which it 
would determine whether employees were good “security risks”. The 
following were not considered good security risks: (1) A person who 
engaged in, supported or advocated treason or subversion, or who was 
a member of or was affiliated with or is in sympathetic association with 
Communist, Nazi, or Fascist parties or any other movement which 
sought to overthrow the Government by unconstitutional means; (2) 
a person engaged in espionage or acting directly or indirectly for a 
foreign Government; (3) a person who had knowingly divulged classified 
information without authority, and with the knowledge or belief that it 
would be transmitted to a foreign Government, or who was consistently 
irresponsible in handling classified information; (4) a person who had 
habitual or close association with persons who were knowingly or 
unknowingly agents of foreign Governments; (5) a person who had 
such basic weakness of character or lack of judgment as reasonably to 
specified above. A Personnel Security Board had been set up within the 
Department to consider cases of questionable loyalty. 

Oct. 8.—The Acting Secretary of State, told the press that the 
State Department had carefully examined all details about the new 
Communist Information Bureau. It took special note of the fact that 
“responsible Cabinet members of certain countries, including the 
Soviet Union, were included among the representatives”. He went on: 
“For Americans, this is a time for coolness and clarity of judgment. 
We must not allow ourselves to be deflected from the course we have 
chosen. We must continue to study with sympathy, but with calm 
realism, the problem of how Europe can be assisted to regain her 
proper place in a stable and peaceful world.” 

He reiterated the determination of the U.S.A. to press forward, as 
energetically as possible, with plans for the reconstruction of Europe, 
and declared: ‘‘The documents issued by the Warsaw conference 
speak for themselves. Parties and Governments associated with this 
programme have made clear their intention to prevent if they can the 
economic recovery of Europe. People in Europe who permit themselves 
to be misled by these malicious and unscrupulous distortions will be 
taking a heavy responsibility on themselves. For there could be no 
possibility of avoiding economic disaster in Europe if the concepts of 
the Warsaw conference were to prevail.” 

Oct. 9.—Soviet letter on Korea. (see U.S.S.R.) 

It was learned that during September the Soviet Government had 
sold $5,662,636 worth of gold to the Treasury. 

_ President Truman, commenting on allegations of U.S. imperialism 
in the statement announcing the formation of the Communist Informa- 
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tion Bureau, said that all the U.S.A. wanted in the world was lasting 
peace and security for all. They had never asked and never would ask 
for any territory, nor did they want economic control over any area. 

Oct. 11.—Statement on Palestine. (see page 623.) 

It was learned that the Export-Import Bank had agreed to the 
request of the French Government that they should be allowed to use 
the equivalent of £23,200,000 of the Bank’s reconstruction loan for the 
purchase of coal and raw materials. 

The State Department announced that between $90 and 100 million 
worth of captured French gold and some $30 to 40 million worth of 
gold stolen in Indo-China by Japan would be returned to the French 
Government. 

It was announced that practically the entire distilling industry 
would close for 60 days to conserve grain for shipment to Europe. 

Oct. 14.—The Secretary of Commerce, speaking in Chicago, des- 
cribed the setting up of the Communist Information Bureau, and 
declared: “If we are to achieve our aspirations for peace, decent living 
standards, and freedom, we must take into account that there is a force 
intent on the creation of disorder in the world, and, secondly, that we 
must take positive action whenever necessary in all the four fields — 
[economic, political, military, and propaganda] — where pressure is 
being applied.” 

Oct. 15.—President Truman announced that he had authorised the 
Army to purchase $50 million worth of francs from the French Govern- 
ment to be used in payment of procurement obligations incurred by the 
Army in France and North Africa after September 2, 1945. 

Mr. Clayton, the Under-Secretary for Economic Affairs, resigned for 
family reasons. 

The Secretary of State, speaking to the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations at Boston, said that if Europe did not receive 
immediate aid there would be a ‘“‘fatal deterioration” in Europe's 
political, economic, and psychological fields. Positive interim measures 
before Congress could consider and act upon a long-range plan for 
U.S. assistance were urgently necessary. The present food-saving 
campaign in the U.S.A. was one such interim measure. The com- 
mittees of Congress meeting in November would undoubtedly consider 
others. The Administration would do all within its limited power to 
lend assistance. ‘“‘But these measures alone will not suffice. ‘They are 
but a step — an all-important step — to prevent a collapse this winter.” 

He emphasised that “basically the present problem of world recovery 
is one of production”’, and “increased production emphatically demands 
harder work, and that in turn demands more not less food”. He warned 
Europe that the present situation “requires more than stoical, even 
heroic, endurance”’. He continued: “The U.S.A. stand in the midst of 
a highly critical world period. The situation involves dangers which 
affect every American alike. It would be a great folly to assume we can 
stand aloof or we can straddle the issue. Because the economic stability 
of Europe is essential to the political stability of Europe it is of tremen- 
dous importance to us, to our peace and security, and it is equally 
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important to the entire world. We are faced with the danger of the 
actual disappearance of the characteristics of Western civilisation on 
which our Government and our manner of living are based. The basic 
issue is simply whether or not men are to be left free to organise their 
social, political, and economic existence in accordance with their 
desires. The foundations of our Government and manner of living are 
at stake in the political and economic fight which is now under way in 
Europe.” The campaign for world stability demanded “‘cool calculation 
and great determination” along with a readiness to “discount vicious 
propaganda and outrageous criticism”. 

The Acting-Secretary of State, speaking of Europe’s needs, said the 
next two months would be crucial and it would be a tight squeeze to 
find money for aid. 

Oct. 16.—The Export-Import Bank granted new loans to Italy 
totalling $32 million, to be used by some 60 firms for buying equipment 
and materials in the U.S.A. 

Oct. 18.—A report of the Krug committee stated that ‘“‘a considerable 
programme of foreign aid” could be undertaken without jeopardising 
the security or living standards of the country. The only serious 
problems of supply to be anticipated would be those related to shortages 
which were world-wide in character, including cereals, fertilizers, coal, 
steel, certain forms of mechanical equipment like farm and mining 
machinery, and goods trucks. In the cases of these commodities some 
difficulty was expected in resolving the conflict of short domestic supply 
with the requirements of the aid programme, particularly with steel. 
But it was known from war experience that the limits of what the U.S.A. 
could do were exceedingly elastic. The impacts of the problems of 
supply could “‘be minimised by establishing effective procedures for the 
careful screening of requirements and for the channelling of supplies”’ 
It stated that in most cases exports were not a large claimant for the 
current high levels of production, and indeed were not relatively as 
large as before the war. 

Oct. 20.—The Acting Secretary of State sent a letter to M. Molotov 
stating that the Government had put the problem of setting up an 
independent Korean Government on the agenda of the United Nations, 
and that in their opinion the question of withdrawing occupation forces 
from Korea must be considered an integral part of the solution of that 
problem. 

Soviet proposal on Korea. (see Korea.) 

Oct. 22.—Mr. Norman Armour, Assistant Secretary of State, in a 
speech at Boston to the “Conference of Distribution’’, said that the 
Cominform faced Western civilisation with a “deadly serious challenge’, 
and that Americans would be taking alarming risks if they failed to go 
ahead with the Marshall plan. He declared: “Another winter of dis- 
content and discouragement in Europe might prove an excessive 
burden which could not be endured, and which would bring European 
economy — European civilisation itself — crashing down. The results 
of such a collapse would be catastrophic not to Europe alone but to the 
world, and particularly to the type of peaceful world to which the 
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United States has dedicated its efforts. We are not called upon to 
restore a ghost town that has outlived its usefulness and is destined to 
become only a museum-piece of war ruins and extinct civilisations. We 
are given an opportunity to invest in the reconstruction of a former 
thriving and promising community, hard hit by disaster, but undis- 
mayed and determined to regain its place in the sun. If the energies of 
the European peoples are dissipated in ideological struggles, we cannot 
expect the necessary progress in working their passage towards improved 
living conditions and political stability. We recognise that the economic 
systems under which nations operate are the outgrowth of different 
traditions and special conditions and are intimately related to the 
national character of the people. Each nation must work out the social 
and economic system best suited to its own conditions. We consider, 
however, that it is incumbent upon nations making large requests 
upon the economies of others to demonstrate that any assistance 
rendered will be used efficiently and that it will contribute to the 
maintenance of institutions that are the free choice of the people. 
We are well aware that the whole purpose of the recovery programme 
has aroused the malignant opposition of those whose aggressive political 
aims can be realised only by the continuance and intensification of 
hunger, misery, and despair.” 

Oct. 23.—President Truman announced that a special session of 
Congress had been called for November 17 because of the ‘alarming 
and continuing increase in prices in the U.S.A. and the fact that 
Congressional aid for Europe cannot be delayed until January”. 

Mr. Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State, speaking in Chicago, 
said that the Paris report contained striking evidence of the sincerity 
of the nations in attempting to increase production and overcome the 
bottlenecks which had hindered their recovery so far. He declared: 
‘Each country had pledged itself to use all its efforts in making its full 
contribution to the programme. It is by principles such as this that 
the report must be judged rather than by its statistical estimates. We 
can be certain of one thing — that any estimate of requirements for the 
next four years is bound to be wrong. For such a period no one can do 
more than guess, and there are many uncertainties which no man can 
foresee.” 

He said that the figures in the report were useful as indicating the 
general order and magnitude of the assistance required, but the authors 
would be the first to insist that they were much less certain of their 
figures than of the course which they proposed to follow in their joint 
effort to achieve recovery. 

Oct. 24.—President Truman, in a broadcast, said that on the home 
front “‘the road is paved for recession or depression. Inflation must be 
stopped before it was too late’. He insisted that only two alternatives 
now faced the American people. ‘‘We could wait until depression caught 
up with us and until our standard of living sank, and our people tramped 
the streets looking for jobs. Other democratic nations would lose hope 
and become easy victims of totalitarian aggressions’. He declared: 
“That would be a course of defeatism and cowardice. Our other 
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course is to take timely and forthright action. If we do this we can hold 
the spiral of inflation at home and relieve hunger and cold abroad and 
help our friendly neighbours to become self-supporting once again. It 
is within our power to lead the world to peace and plenty.” 

He referred to the “serious difficulties’’ being encountered in the 
occupied areas of Germany, Japan, and Korea. ‘‘Additional funds will 
have to be appropriated in 1947 in order for us to maintain our position 
in these areas. 

He put France’s needs at $357 million between the end of the year 
and March 31, 1948 and went on: “Italy will not be able to get through 
the rest of this year, and must have $142 million to carry her until the 
end of the year, and the additional sum of $143 million to get through 
the first quarter of 1948.” 

Urging ‘prompt and courageous action’ by Congress he declared 
that in many ways the United States was now more prosperous than 
ever. “Prices are shooting up. Though nearly everyone is employed, 
many people cannot afford essential items.” 

Mr. Truman insisted that the U.S. economy was still basically sound, 
but something more than voluntary attempts to force down prices was 
now called for. “The prompt enactment by Congress of comprehensive 
legislation is necessary,” he said. 

“T shall recommend a programme for dealing with inflation, high 
prices and the high cost of living. Adequate measures enacted in time 
are necessary to correct the present situation.” ‘The other reason for 
calling back Congress was so that they might deal with ‘“‘the problem of 
hunger, cold, and human suffering’’. 

On foreign policy, he stated: ‘‘We are following a definite and clear 
foreign policy. That policy has been, is now and shall be to assist free 
men and free nations to recover from the devastation of war, to stand on 
their own feet, to help one another and to contribute their full share to a 
stable and lasting peace. We follow that policy to secure the peace and 
well-being of the world. It is nonsense to say we seek dominance over 
any other nation. We believe in freedom, and we are doing all we can 
to support free men and free governments throughout the world.” He 
claimed that the Marshall plan offered ‘‘a great hope for economic 
security and peace in a vital part of the world — western Europe’. The 
plan, however, would take some time to complete, and meanwhile ‘‘a 
period of crisis is now at hand; the perils of hunger and cold in Europe 
make this winter a decisive time in history. All progress of reconstruc- 
tion and all promise of future times are endangered,” he said. He 
named food and then fuel as the two crucial items which western Europe 
needed and could not pay for from the U.S.A. ‘Even with the pro- 
posed aid from this country Europeans this winter will be on short 
rations. They will be cold and they will be without many necessities. 
But our emergency aid will be a definite assurance of this nation’s con- 
tinuing support for the free peoples of Europe.” 

He urged renewed support of the voluntary food conservation pro- 
gramme because “‘dollars appropriated by Congress cannot feed hungry 
people if there is no food for the dollars to buy”’. 
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New Soviet Ambassador. (see U.S.S.R.) U.S. Officers attached 
to the Greek Army. (see Greece.) 


U.S.S.R. Oct. 9.—M. Molotov, in a further letter to the U.S. Secre. 
tary of State on the position in Korea, said that the attitude of the U.S. 
delegation on the joint commission in Korea had made the formation 
of a provisional democratic government impossible, and this was 
hindering the establishment of a single democratic State in Korea. In 
view of this the Soviet delegation had proposed that Koreans should 
be given an opportunity of forming a Government themselves without 
the participation of either the U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A., and with U.S. 
and Soviet troops withdrawn from the country. This proposal was 
submitted on September 26, but the U.S. delegation had not replied, 
The attitude of the U.S. delegation pointed to the fact that the U.S.A. 
“does not wish to continue the work of the joint commission’’. He 
said that provided the U.S. Government agreed to the withdrawal of 
troops at the beginning of 1948, Soviet troops would be ready to leave 
Korea at the same time. 

Sale of gold to the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 

Oct 10.—Pravda, commenting on the establishment of the Communist 
Information Bureau, stated that ‘‘to return to the Communist Inter- 
national now would be to go back, not forward’’. The new organisation 
“by no means signifies the restoration of a global Communist organisa- 
tion with a centralised leadership” and rejecting this comparison, the 
article asked whether the Communist parties were not to be allowed ‘“‘to 
organise at least an Information Bureau for an exchange of experience”, 
It declared that the “bourgeois press” and others who opposed the 
aims of the organisation must ipso facto support war and the U.S. plan 
to enslave Europe. 

Oct. 13.—Statement on Palestine. (see page 625.) 

Oct. 14.—M. Stalin received a delegation of British Labour M.P.s, 
headed by Mr. K. Zilliacus, who later gave the following ‘‘almost exact 
quotation”’ of the answers M. Stalin had given. 

“To attempt to form a Communist International would be a Utopian 
enterprise, and Communists are not Utopians. The Comintern was 
created after the first World War, when the Communist parties had 
just begun to appear. It played its part in establishing connections 
between the workers of different countries and helped develop leaders 
among the workers themselves. But today the situation is different. 
In a number of countries Communist parties have become powerful 
representatives of large sections of the people. They have great 
responsibilities, are deeply rooted in their own countries, and are led 
by strong and able men. It would be exotic and Utopian to attempt to 
direct such parties from any common centre. Therefore there is no 
reason for the establishment of a (new) Communist International. It 
would be stupid to try to turn back the wheel of history. 

‘*As I understand the declaration of the nine Communist parties, it 
means that the Communists of those countries want to work together, 
on the one hand to improve the conditions of the working class and the 
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common people, and on the other hand to defend the independence and 
sovereignty of their countries. The declaration does not in any way 
change, and cannot change, the policy of the Soviet Union, which 
remains, as it has always been, the improvement of political and 
economic relations with all countries, beginning with Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. If those countries wish to improve their relations with 
the Soviet Union they will be welcome, and the Soviet Government will 
be prepared to go half-way to meet them regardless of any differences 
in economic and social systems. 

“On the other hand, if they do not wish [to do so] ..., the U.S.S.R. 
will have to carry on without such co-operation until such time as they 
come to their senses.” 

Mr. Zilliacus said that M. Stalin agreed that Britain, as a world 
trader, must have good political and economic relations with the 
U.S.A. He, M. Stalin, was puzzled why it did not try to develop its 
trade with Eastern Europe and thus insulate itself against the shock of 
another world slump. 

Note from Brazil. (see Brazil.) 

Oct. 18.—-It was learned that the Government had sent a Note to 
Brazil rejecting as ‘‘unfriendly”’ the Brazilian Note. 

Barter agreement. (see Denmark 


Oct. 20.—U.S. Letter on Korea. (see U.S.A.) 

Soviet proposal on Korea. (see Korea.) 

Diplomatic relations broken off. (see Brazil.) 

Oct. 21.—Diplomatic relations broken off. (see Chile.) 

Oct. 22.—Rejection of oil agreement. (see Persia.) 

The text of a statement by M. Zhdanov, a member of the Polit- 
bureau at the recent conference at which the Communist Information 
Bureau was established appeared in Pravda. 

Dealing with the Communist task, he said: “The Communist 
movement is developing within national frameworks, but at the same 
time it has a common job in other countries. Its aim is to head the 
resistance to the U.S. plan to enslave Europe.’’ Moscow is the base 
for the anti-Imperialistic camp. Joining it are such countries as 
Rumania, Hungary, and partly, Finland. Indonesia and Viet-Nam also 
are joining the camp, and India, Egypt, and Syria sympathise with it.”” 
The U.S.A. was the principal leading force of the imperialistic camp, 
but the existence of Socialist Governments in Britain and France did 
not hinder those countries from following the U.S. lead in most of the 
main issues. He said the U.S.A. was planning a preventive war against 
the U.S.S.R. and the new democracies and that the U.S.A. was pre- 
pared to use the atom bomb, of which she still enjoyed “‘a temporary 
monopoly”. He declared ‘The main objective of the imperialist camp 
is the building up of imperialism and the preparation for a new 
imperialist war — a struggle against socialism and democracy, and the 
support of reactionary and anti-democratic pro-fascist régimes every- 


where”’. 
Oct. 24.—Moscow radio announced that the Ambassador to the 
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U.S.A., M. N. V. Novikov, had been relieved of his duties owing to ill. 
ness and his successor was M. Alexander Panyushkin. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Oct. 8.—Dr. Yovanovitch, leader of the Serbiap 
Peasant Party, was sentenced to g years’ penal servitude and loss of ciy! 
rights for 3 years for conspiracy against the Government. Franjo Gazi, 
a member of the Croat Peasant Party, was sentenced to 5 years’ hard 
labour and 2 years’ loss of civil rights on similar charges. 

Expulsion of members of the Legation. (see Chile.) 

Oct. 11.—The Government sent a Note to Chile breaking off diplo- 
matic relations and describing as “‘fantastic”’ slanders the charges by 
Chile that they had instigated a Communist plot in South America, 
They declared that the expulsions of members of their Legations was 
“part of a premeditated step iz the interest of the expansionist ten- 
dencies of certain Powers which are conducting Chile’s home and 
foreign policies’. 

Oct. 12.—Note from Chile. (see Chile.) 

Oct. 21.—Agreement on displaced persons. (see Great Britain.) 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


THE POLITICAL COMMITTEE 

Oct. 6.—-M. Vyshinsky said that the indictment of Greece’s neigh- 
bours had been based not on facts but on the preconceived conclusions 
of certain members of the Security Council. Greece had refused a 
Bulgarian proposal to make frontier relations normal, the civil war was 
not confined to the north, and national minorities and members of the 
political opposition were furiously persecuted. This situation arose 
because Greece was the pawn of great-Power politics. U.S. aid was 
concerned not with the economic rehabilitation of the country but with 
its transformation into a U.S. military base. He repudiated the charges 
that Bulgaria had territorial designs on Greece, or that Yugoslavia was 
threatening Greek integrity by supporting the autonomous Macedonia 
movement. Marshal Tito’s speeches had been falsified by the Greeks, 
and perjured testimony submitted to the U.N. Commission. On the 
other hand, Greece had raised concrete claims during the peace 
conference, which, he declared, had been backed by intrigues that 
threatened the territorial integrity of Greece’s northern neighbours. 
He rejected the U.S. compromise proposal and declared that what this 
“horse trade” meant was that the U.S.A. admitted its charges were 
unproved, and in fact did not believe in them itself. His conclusion was 
that all the guilt of the trouble lay with the Greek Government, 
although they were only the instruments of others. The only just 
solution was to withdraw all foreign troops, military and civil instruc- 
tors, and so-called experts, and let the Greeks work out their own salva- 
tion on the basis of democratic principles, and establish friendly 
relations with their neighbours. 
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Oct. 7.—The Yugoslav delegate declared that the Greek Govern- 
ment were “‘quislings and traitors”, and that the report of the U.N. 
Commission was “infamous and slanderous” and based not upon the 
convictions of the members but on orders from their Governments. 
He said Yugoslavia had not given assistance to Greek guerrillas; the 
accusations against her were “‘false’’: her accusers were those who had 
provoked civil war in Greece. The Swedish delegate pointed out that 
the great Powers were concentrating on different aspects of the situation 
in Greece — one on the internal Greek political trouble, and the other 
on the frontier incidents. The causes of the situation were broader and 
deeper than either of these aspects, and touched upon the interests of 
the great Powers in the Balkans. He asked whether agreement was not 
possible on a broad investigation covering the Macedonian question, 
the economic situation, the conditions in which Greece could pursue an 
independent policy, and all relevant subjects. 

Oct. 8.—M. Vyshinsky, speaking on the U.S. compromise proposal, 
said the Balkan States and the U.S.S.R. were above being parties to a 
“horse trade” and urged the committee to protest against ‘‘American 
ultimata and blackmail”. He demanded that the chairman should rule 
“conditional” resolutions out of order and bring the committee’s 
procedure within the Charter. The U.S. resolution, including the 
proposal to set up a new Balkans Commission, was adopted by a large 
majority. The U.S.S.R., Poland, the Ukraine, White Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia voted against the proposal and the Arab 
countries, India, and the Scandinavian countries abstained. 

Oct. 9.—The Soviet and Polish delegates stated that they would not 
sit in the new Balkans Commission, and the delegates of Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, the Ukraine, and White Russia said they would not take 
part in the election of its members. The Yugoslav delegate declared 
that the establishment of such a commission in Salonika authorised to 
make investigations on Yugoslav territory, but with no authority to 
investigate what the U.S.A. and Britain were doing in Greece was a 
“hostile”? act against Yugoslavia. M. Vyshinsky declared that the 
committee’s procedure in creating the commission was ‘“‘abnormal”’. 

Oct. 10.—It was decided that the commission should consist of 
representatives of Australia, Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Britain, and the U.S.A. Seats would be held 
open for the U.S.S.R. and Poland. The Slav group took no part in the 
nominations of members. 

Oct. 13.—M. Vyshinsky put forward a resolution calling on Britain 
to withdraw her troops from Greece and urging the United Nations 
to supervise U.S. economic and financial aid. The British delegate 
pointed out that the troops were there at the invitation of the Greek 
Government, the legality of which was not challenged. The resolution 
was rejected by 40 votes to 6, with 11 abstentions. 

_ Oct. 14.—The U.S. delegate put forward the proposal for an 
interim working committee of the Assembly and explained its functions 
as follows: 1. It would discuss questions of international peace and 
security and of friendly relations among nations which were brought 
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before the Secretary-General for inclusion in the full Assembly's 
agenda. 2. It would enable the Assembly to make recommendations on 
these subjects, and promote international political co-operation. 3. It 
would “discharge follow-through functions” — that is, it would continue 
the Assembly’s work on particular questions at the request of the 
Assembly. He also suggested that the interim committee should 
report to the next regular session of the Assembly on the advisability 
of retaining the committee permanently. It would not study or act 
upon any dispute which at the time was on the Security Council's 
agenda, nor would it encroach upon the work of any committee or 
commission set up by the Assembly or the Council. 

He said the U.S.A. expected the present Assembly to restore some 
of the lost prestige of the United Nations. Grave problems were pre- 
cipitated upon the Assembly by international uncertainties and tensions, 
The Assembly could disregard its mounting responsibilities and try to 
get along with working six or eight weeks each year. The probable 
result would be that, attempting to do too much in too little time, the 
Assembly would do nothing well. A possible solution was for the 
Assembly to establish an interim working committee. The U.S.A. 
believed that procedure should be tried. He declared that the proposal 
fully respected the primary responsibility of the Security Council for 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 

M. Vyshinsky said the U.S.A. was trying to set up a body which 
would work alongside the Security Council with greater powers than 
the Council itself. He declared: ‘‘It would leave the Security Council 
as an empty shell, high and dry. The U.S.A. would like to give the 
interim committee power to appoint investigating bodies to examine 
questions of peace and security. But this is a primary responsibility 
of the Security Council.” 

Dr. Evatt thought M. Vyshinsky’s allegation that the committee 
would interfere with the Security Council was not supported. But the 
Assembly should carefully examine whether the establishment of the 
committee might not weaken the jurisdiction of the Assembly. 

Oct. 16.—The Polish delegate spoke against the U.S. proposal and 
said that procedural reforms would not settle the fundamental problem 
— the unity of the great Powers. 

Oct. 17.—Sir Hartley Shawcross (Britain) put forward proposals for 
an interim committee of the Assembly on peace and security. He 
described them as taking the middle road between the rather large 
powers proposed for the committee by the U.S.A. and the flat opposition 
of the Soviet Union. He appealed to the U.S.S.R. to cast aside vitupera- 
tion based upon unreal objections and to co-operate for an experimental 
period of one year in machinery to improve the efficacy of the United 
Nations. He maintained that the proposal could not affect the right of 
veto. He hoped that mutual confidence would eventually bring about 
greater discretion in its use. Meanwhile, however, eyes could not be 
shut to the setback in confidence in the United Nations caused by the 
ineptitude and futility of the Security Council. It was essential that 
people of the world should realise that however much the Security 
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Council was stultified they had in the Assembly an organisation 
through which, if it could not enforce their will, they could at least give 
clear expression to their opinion. World opinion as there expressed 
might on occasion avert war or in an extreme case mobilise the vast 
majority of nations against an aggressor. 

The British proposal would exclude discussion by the interim 
committee of any questions which were concurrently discussed by the 
Security Council. It would include only questions with which the 
Assembly at this session might not have been able to deal with satis- 
factorily or which the Assembly by a two-thirds majority might decide 
to remit, and also questions submitted for the next session of the 
Assembly under Articles 11 (paragraph 11), 14, and 35 which were of 
sufficient urgency and importance for it to take up. 

In regard to an interim committee M. Gromyko declared that 
the U.S.S.R. did not have the word compromise in its vocabulary. 
It would be a waste of time to refer proposals of the sub-committee 
in the hope of any adjustment of views. 

Oct. 18.—M. Gromyko described the U.S. proposal as a plan to 
make the United Nations the “‘tool’”’ of the U.S.A. He considered that 
the establishment of any such interim committee would cleave the 
United Nations into two inimical b/ocs and would make ‘“‘the possibility 
of agreement among the four Powers more difficult”. It was decided by 
38 votes to none to set up a sub-committee to draft the functions and 
powers of an interim committee. Fifteen States were elected to the 
sub-committee, including the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia, who gave 
notice that they would not sit. 

Oct. 20.—Two further ballots were held for the last vacancy on the 
Security Council, but neither the Ukraine nor India obtained the 
necessary two-thirds majority. 

Oct 21.—The Assembly passed by 40 votes to 6, with 10 abstentions, 
the U.S. resolution providing for conciliation between Greece and her 
northern neighbours and a special commission to supervise its execu- 
tion and the Greek frontier at the same time. M. Gromyko said the 
commission would be meaningless and only complicate the situation. 
The U.S.S.R. would boycott it and would not occupy the seat saved 
for it. M. Manuilsky (Ukraine) said the U.N. Balkans Commission’s 
report contained a series of assertions not confirmed by its findings. 
Mr. McNeil (Britain) said there was no evidence to prove M. Manuil- 
sky’s statements as worthy of credence. He declared that the réle of 
British troops in Greece was psychological, and if they were withdrawn 
there would not be peace but further disorder. The Soviet resolution 
requiring the withdrawal of foreign troops and the establishment of a 
committee to utilise foreign aid solely in the interest of the Greek 
people was rejected by 41 votes to 6, with 1o abstentions. A Polish 
resolution recommending the withdrawal of all foreign troops was 
defeated by 34 votes to 7, with 16 abstentions. The U.S. delegate 
considered that “aggressive acts’’ against Greece might well continue, 
and said that, should it become necessary, the U.S.A. would be prepared 
to co-operate with other members of the United Nations in putting into 
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effect whatever measures were recommended by the Assembly for the 
protection of Greece. Dr. Evatt declared it impossible to put friendly 
aid given to a bankrupt country at the request of its legal Government 
on the same plane as interference of the kind indulged in by Greece's 
northern neighbours. If the former were objectionable in principle, 
then so were the U.S.S.R.’s agreements with Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia for the supply of armaments and ammunition. He 
considered the most serious aspect of the situation was the refusal of 
the U.S.S.R. to join with the overwhelming majority in an attempt to 
make the Charter work. 

Oct. 22.—The committee considered the Soviet resolution calling 
on all Governments to stop war propaganda by their nationals and 
referring specifically to the U.S.A., Greece, and Turkey. M. Vyshinsky, 
in a long speech, placed the responsibility for such propaganda on 
“the Fulton heroes, American monopolists, psychopathic arch- 
ruffians and paranoics obsessed by crazy ideas, or simply gangsters of 
the pen, whose mercenary pens are ready to daub in any colours 
everything that those gangsters are told to do and are paid for at a 
suitable price by their influential bosses, principals, and impressarios”. 
If the U.S.A. and Britain could make the publication of obscene 
literature a criminal offence they could equally well deal with war 
propaganda. 

Dr. Evatt said that the Soviet Government, at the time it was 
complaining about the war psychosis of the U.S.A., was doing its best 
to create one in the U.S.S.R. and throughout the countries it controlled. 

Oct. 23.—The U.S. delegate asked the committee to reject the Soviet 
resolution as a vicious attack on the most fundamental human rights, 
and to go ahead on constructive work, from which the U.S.S.R. was 
trying to divert their attention, of removing the causes of war and talk 
of war. Man must have access to the knowledge of good and evil if the 
dignity and worth of human persons, for which the Charter and the 
U.S.A. stood, were to be realised. The power to suppress bad propa- 
ganda was the power to suppress good propaganda. He thought that, 
had M. Vyshinsky been a little more catholic in his selection and more 
accurate in his quotation of statements by U.S. spokesmen, he would 
have found that the will to peace was the genuine criterion of U.S. 
public opinion. The U.S.A. therefore opposed the Soviet resolution 
in its entirety. Mr. Ilsley (Canada) said that the Soviet press and radio 
were not backward in bellicose pronouncements which had the authority 
of the Government, and the essential difference between the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union was that there was no possibility in the Soviet 
Union of wild and irresponsible statements being neutralised by 
statements of sober and peace-loving persons. Canada would like to 
draw attention to the form of war mongering not covered by the Soviet 
resolution — the activity of a foreign Power acting through domestic 
agents to stir up unrest, revolution, and civil war in other countries 
for the purpose of promoting its own selfish interest. 

Oct. 24.—The Turkish delegate, M. Sarper, brought a formal 
complaint to the United Nations “‘in the name of the Turkish people”. 
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It condemned the Soviet press and radio for war-mongering, of 
interfering in Turkish internal affairs, and of inciting neighbouring 
countries to aggression. A long list of quotations from the Soviet 
broadcasts and press was given and he pointed out that the radio 
attacks came from the Government-controlled official radio in Moscow 
and were in Turkish or in Arabic. 

M. Manuilsky said that the Turkish delegate had tried to confuse 
the question, 

Oct. 25.—Mr. McNeil (Britain) declared that the Soviet delegates 
were “poisoning the atmosphere by their attacks on ‘warmongers’”’. He 
said the manner in which M. Vyshinsky had spoken on behalf of the 
Cominform had been discourteous, irrelevant, vicious, vulgar, and 
undignified, and had ruined any chances of agreement on remedies for 
disquieting phenomena. He asked how one could define the word 
‘“warmonger” and quoted M. Molotov’s calling Socialist leaders in 
Britain and France “rabid warmongers”’ when they were fighting against 
Germany. He quoted extracts from the Soviet press showing how 
speeches by British delegates to the United Nations had been mis- 
represented, refuted M. Vyshinsky’s statement that the British press 
was falsified by advertisers, and declared “If the Soviet Union is 
anxious for peace, she should believe that non-Communists are not 
necessarily Fascists, and monopoly capitalists not necessarily gorillas’. 
M. Vyshinsky declared that the U.S.A. in rejecting the Soviet demand 
for some discipline of ‘“‘warmongers’’, was ‘‘guilty of instigation to 
hostility and hatred”. The Soviet resolution was rejected by 29 votes 
to 12. 


THE PALESTINE COMMITTEE 

Oct. 6.—The delegates from Iraq asked the committee to apply the 
principles of the Charter to the problem of a country with an Arab 
majority and a Jewish minority and to order the mandatory Power to 
hand over at once to a provisional Government formed of Palestinian 
leaders. They described the partition scheme as a “‘new and galling 
form of protectorate for the Arabs”. They hoped that the U.S. policy 
of supporting free peoples in resisting attempts at subjugation by 
armed minorities or outside pressure would be applied to Palestine, 
and also that the U.S. Government would take measures to prevent their 
citizens from sending money, ships, and arms to Palestine to disturb the 
peace. 

Oct. 7.—The Pakistan delegate declared that the Balfour Declaration 
had no validity in the meaning that the Jews gave to it. He declined 
to see any analogy between the partition of India, where it was by 
consent of two communities of indigenous inhabitants, and partition in 
Palestine, where it was being proposed because a minority pushed into 
the country against the wishes of the inhabitants and insisted on being 
allowed to become the political majority. He pointed out that under the 
U.N. Committee’s partition scheme there would be — including the 
Bedouin — as many Arabs as Jews in the Jewish State. Here there 
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would be no restriction on Jewish purchases of Arab land, which, once 
purchased, would be alienated in perpetuity from the Arabs, reducing 
them to the status of landless labourers. They would not be employed 
by Jewish concerns and must obviously emigrate. He considered the 
partition scheme a physical-geographical monstrosity as well as a grave 
inequity at the Arab’s expense. He asked the committee to reach 
decisions based on the principles of the Charter and U.S. foreign policy 
which upheld the right of self-government in a form freely chosen by 
the inhabitants of the country and debarred territorial changes except 
by the free consent of the peoples affected. 

Oct. 9.—The Swedish delegate supported the U.N. committee's 
majority proposal for partition. He pointed out that the Security 
Council must eventually take on the task of carrying out any 
solution. Sweden was prepared to contemplate any solution within 
the framework of the special report which would be supported by the 
Security Council’s permanent members. He added that limited 
immigration into Palestine must be permitted. Britain’s decision to 
withdraw her troops had completely modified the circumstances upon 
which the U.N. committee had based its recommendations. He 
considered, therefore, that the Security Council must take primary 
action, and stressed that ‘‘co-operation within the Security Council, and 
particularly among the great Powers, is an essential condition to the 
carrying out of this job”. 

Oct. 10.—The British delegate submitted a draft resolution propos- 
ing, as a matter of urgency. that all countries took their share of the 
displaced persons — Jews as well as others. The delegate for Guatemala 
put forward a plan for implementing the partition scheme by means of a 
police or military force provided by the small Powers, but paid for and 
equipped by the five great Powers. 

Oct. 11.—The U.S. delegate made the following main points: 
They felt that the urgency of the problem was so great that the 
Assembly must recommend a solution at this session. As a result 
of the first world war a large area of the Near East, including Palestine, 
was liberated and a number of States gained their independence. 
The U.S.A., having contributed its blood and resources to the winning 
of that war, felt that it could not divest itself of certain responsibility 
for the manner in which freed territories were disposed of or for the 
fate of the peoples liberated at that time. It took the position that 
these peoples should be prepared for self-government and also that a 
National Home for Jews should be established in Palestine. 

The U.S. delegation supported the basic principles of the unani- 
mous recommendations and the majority plan which provided for 
partition and immigration. It was of the opinion, however, that certain 
amendments and modifications would have to be made in the majority 
plan in order more accurately to give effect to principles on which that 
plan was based. The delegation believed that certain geographical 
modifications must be made. The U.S. delegation suggested that the 
Assembly might wish to provide that all inhabitants of Palestine, 
regardless of citizenship or place of residence, be guaranteed access to 
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ports and to water and power facilities on a non-discriminatory basis, 
that constitutional guarantees, including guarantees regarding equal 
economic opportunity, be provided for Arabs and Jews alike, and that 
the powers of the joint economic board be strengthened. Any solution 
which the committee recommended should not only be just but also 
workable and of such a nature to recommend the approval of world 
opinion. 

The Assembly did not, by admitting Palestine to its agenda, under- 
take to assume responsibility for the administration of that country 
during the process of transition to independence. Responsibility for the 
government of Palestine now rested with the mandatory Power. But 
the Assembly would have to take carefully into account the problem of 
carrying out its proposals. Both the majority report and the statement 
of the British representative to the committee had raised this problem. 

The U.S.A. was willing to participate in the United Nations pro- 
gramme to assist parties involved in the establishment of a workable 
political settlement in Palestine. The U.S.A. referred to assistance 
through the United Nations in meeting economic and financial pro- 
blems and the problem of internal order during the transition period. 
The latter problem might require a special constabulary or police force 
recruited on a volunteer basis by the United Nations. It did not refer 
to the possibility of violations by any member of its obligations to 
refrain in its international relations from threat or use of force and it 
was assumed the Charter would be observed. 

In the final analysis the problem of making any solution work rested 
with the people of Palestine. If new political institutions were to endure 
they must provide for early assumption by the people themselves of 
responsibility for their own domestic order. Acts of violence against 
constituted authority and against rival elements of local populations 
over many years had greatly increased the difficulties of finding a 
workable solution to the problem. Certain elements had resorted to 
force and terror to obtain their own ends. Obviously such violence 
must cease if independence was to be more than an empty phrase in 
the Holy Land. 

If the committee favoured the principles of the majority plan they 
should establish a sub-committee to work out details of the programme 
to be recommended to the Assembly. The recommendations reached 
by the Assembly would represent the collective opinion of the world, 
and this was a problem in the solution of which world opinion could be 
most helpful. 

The Syrian delegate declared that his country would challenge the 
validity of the Balfour Declaration and the original Palestine mandate, 
and would ask the United Nations to send the case to the International 
Court. He said the U.S. Government was conspiring with the Jews 
because of internal political pressure. The Arabs, he declared, would 
never capitulate to any foreign invasion. He said it was evident the 
U.S.A. had no real intention of respecting the principles of the Charter. 
No U.S. election had ever passed without the political parties promising 
to enhance and support Zionist dreams. No enquiry commission for 
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Palestine had ever been free from U.S. intervention. It was well known 
that the aim of U.S. Jews was to launch an invasion on the economics 
of the whole Eastern world. A Jewish State could not exist without 
support from abroad, and this would come only from U.S. Jews. It 
was with U.S. dollars that Jews in Palestine were able to achieve any 
prosperity. The U.S. Government, under pressure from these ambi- 
tious fortune seekers, had already exempted from taxation millions of 
dollars to support Jewish immigration. Dealing with the U.S. proposal 
to organise a volunteer constabulary for Palestine, he said “It does not 
require much ingenuity to understand who those volunteers will be, 
nor surmise . . . at whose suggestion the U.S.A. proposed this plan”. 

Oct. 13.—The Soviet delegate said that in the solution of the Palestine 
problem neither historical nor legal considerations could be decisive, 
but only the right of the Palestine Jews as well as the Arabs to self- 
determination, and of the Arabs as well as the Jews to live peacefully 
and freely in Palestine. In the light of the sufferings of Jewry at 
Hitler’s hands, and the inability of the western States to protect them, 
the Jews’ right to create their own State had to be conceded and was a 
matter of urgency. He thought that the minority’s scheme for a Jewish- 
Arab State had advantages, but relations between the Jews and the 
Arabs made it impracticable. The committee, therefore, must turn to 
the majority scheme, which could be more easily put into operation in 
present circumstances, and which, given the maintenance of economic 
unity, might pave the way for closer political relations in the future. 
While supporting in principle the majority scheme, he pointed out 
that it contained a number of proposals which could not be accepted 
by the U.S.S.R. without thorough analysis and without introducing 
corresponding amendments. More particularly, the division of Palestine 
into a number of regions connected by narrow corridors could not be 
regarded as a satisfactory solution of the frontier question, and further 
work would have to be done on this problem. ‘The question of the 
basis on which the Palestine Government would be built up during the 
transition period was ‘‘enormously” important from the point of view 
of peace in Palestine as well as for the future of the two States. There- 
fore, simultaneously with the termination of the mandate it would be 
necessary to decide upon a transitional governing authority responsible 
to the United Nations. 

He considered that if the Assembly at this session decided upon the 
creation of Arab and Jewish States, that would be a great step forward 
in the solution of the whole Palestine question. He declared that the 
earliest possible termination of the British mandate and realisation of 
the independence of Palestine were the most important of the un- 
animous recommendations in the majority report, all of which the 
U.S.S.R. endorsed. 

The Egyptian delegate declared: “I solemnly and formally challenge 
the right of the United Nations to decree the partition of Palestine or of 
any other land. The General Assembly can only make recommendations 
to Governments, and these can dispose only of what belongs to them”. 

Oct. 14.—The U.S.A. and Sweden put forward a joint resolution, 
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inviting the committee to accept the unanimous recommendations of 
the U.N. Palestine Committee and the majority’s partition scheme as 
the basis of their recommendations on the future government of 
Palestine. It was proposed that a sub-committee be set up to work out 
details and report back by October 27. 

Oct 15.—The Syrian delegate asked the committee to recommend 
that Britain should prepare as soon as possible an agreement under 
Article 79 (trusteeship) of the Charter and submit it for approval to the 
Assembly, authorising Britain, as the administering authority, to 
complete her task in Palestine during the transition period. The 
provisions of the agreement would be: 1. to establish a sovereign 
State for the whole of Palestine on a democratic basis; 2. to elect a 
Constituent Assembly as soon as possible; 3. that the Constituent 
Assembly should formulate a Constitution for Palestine guaranteeing 
the fundamental freedoms, human and legitimate rights of all minorities, 
and safeguarding the Holy Places; 4. that a Government should be 
formed within a fixed period to take over the administration from the 
administering authority. 

The Iraqi delegate asked the committee to recognise that partition 
would conflict with the rights of the majority of the people of Palestine 
to choose their own form of Government and conflict with the promises 
made to the Arabs by Britain in 1915 and 1916. Iraq asked the com- 
mittee to rule that “‘it is impossible to come to a decision on the problem 
of Palestine until legal points arising out of these disputed matters are 
disposed of”, and to refer this question to the International Court for 
an advisory opinion: 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Creech Jones, the British Colonial Secretary, said:‘‘My 
Government desires that it should be clear, beyond all doubt and 
ambiguity, that not only is it our decision to wind-up the Mandate, but 
that within a limited period we shall withdraw. Britain is unable to 
sustain a burden too heavy for any mandatory to discharge, especially 
when its responsibilities are made more difficult by the freedom 
enjoyed by nationals of other States to employ every means to defeat 
her efforts. It seems to us essential that, in determining the nature of 
the settlement, the Assembly should also determine measures to 
implement it. It would be unreasonable to ask H.M. Government to 
carry sole and full responsibility for the administration of Palestine and 
for enforcing changes which the United Nations regard as necessary.” 

In stating her intention to withdraw within a limited period, Britain 
made only two qualifications: (1) That in the event of a settlement 
between Jews and Arabs she would, if so desired, continue the ad- 
ministration of Palestine through a limited period of transfer to inde- 
pendence; (2) That she would consider invitations to participate in 
giving effect to settlement in partnership with other members of 
United Nations. “In short, H.M. Government will not accept res- 
ponsibility for enforcement, either alone or in a major réle.” 

Britain trusted that anxieties now felt in the Middle East about the 
present deliberations of United Nations and their possible outcome 
would not lead to military preparation or deployment of force among 
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the peoples concerned. He declared: ““We hope that no steps will be 
taken that will be provocative and result in violence. Certainly the 
British Government has given and will give, no encouragement or 
assistance to actions which will inflame the situation in the Middle 
East. Another dangerous factor in the present situation is the traffic in 
illegal immigration into Palestine and the connivance of some Govern- 
ments in the provision of their nationals, of ships, arms, and money 
to defeat the mandatory Power in the very difficult task of upholding 
the rule of law in Palestine.” It was hoped that the committee would 
regard as an urgent contribution to the solution of the Palestine problem 
the resolution submitted concerning displaced persons in Europe, and 
particularly absorbing Jews and other displaced persons in countries 
besides Palestine. 

Mr. H. C. Lawrence, the South African delegate, said that the pres- 
ence in Palestine of flourishing and progressive Jewish and Arab 
communities was the Lest answer to criticisms that Britain had failed 
to carry out the Mandate entrusted to her. He declared: ‘‘The fact 
that the mandatory Power has not at all times maintained law and 
order and good government is not due to deficiencies in administration, 
but rather to the fact that extremist elements, among both Jews and 
Arabs, have not hesitated to undermine, through violence, the authority 
of the Palestine administration.” 

Oct. 17.—The Czechoslovak delegate, speaking on the question of 
transitional government and the enforcement of recommendations, 
considered that legally the Assembly’s responsibility ended with the 
recommendations to the British Government, who would make such 
use of them as they thought appropriate within the framework of their 
existing responsibilities as mandatory Power. 

The Egyptian delegate asked that work on the Palestine question be 
suspended pending a decision by the International Court of Justice as 
to whether the Assembly was competent to recommend either of the 
solutions proposed by the Palestine Enquiry Committee or whether 
any member State or group of States has the right to implement either 
solution without the consent of the people of Palestine. 

The delegate of the Lebanon asked that priority be given by the 
Assembly to a resolution recommending member Governments them- 
selves to refrain and prohibit their nationals from giving assistance in any 
form to illegal immigrants. 

Oct. 18.—Dr. Weizmann, for the Jewish Agency, spoke of the 
“great services” Britain had rendered to the Jews in laying the founda- 
tions of their national independence. He declared that the idea of a 
Jewish State was not a departure from the mandate but the inevitable 
and foreseen consummation of it. Jamal Husseini, for the Arab Higher 
Committee, said Arabs in Palestine would never give way under 
pressure to part with any portion of the country. With the prevalent 
antagonism of 70 million Arabs and hundreds of millions in the East 
who supported the Arab cause, a small Jewish State could have no 
chance of survival. It would be a running sore which would continue 
adversely to affect the international relations of many countries in the 
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Middle East. He asked where the logic was in recognising the right to 
self-determination of half a million Jews and denying it to half a 
million Arabs. 

Oct. 22..-The committee decided to set up two sub-committees: 
one, to prepare a detailed scheme for the future government of Palestine 
in accordance with the majority plan, and the other, to prepare a 
detailed scheme on the basis of the Arab States’ proposals for a unitary 
State in the whole of Palestine. They also decided to form a conciliation 
group consisting of chairman, vice-chairman, and rapporteur to try to 
narrow the gap between Jews and Arabs. 


THE ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

Oct. 8.—The U.S. delegate, commenting on criticisms of U.S. 
aims in aiding Europe, pointed out that the large programme of aid 
hitherto certainly could not be measured in terms of direct economic 
gain to the U.S.A., and they had neither demanded a quid pro quo nor 
attached onerous conditions. On the other hand, the process of making 
available a large supply of dollars had created pressures on the price 
level at home and had led to abnormal expansion in certain fields which 
would inject an element of instability into the whole U.S. economy. 

He said the Marshall plan connoted nothing more sinister than a 
departure by the U.S.A. from a piecemeal approach to the problem, 
which had proved bigger than was expected. No conditions contrary 
to the Charter were attached — only suggestions that the initiative 
should come from Europe and that the programme should be the 


product of joint international planning. Objections that the Marshall 
plan envisaged priority for German reconstruction were not, in his 
opinion, worth taking seriously. Other countries were sharing in the 
depression caused by the lag in German production, which was clearly 
too low for the good of Europe. 


THE LEGAL COMMITTEE 

Oct. 10.—The Yugoslav delegate stated that Britain and the U.S.A. 
had failed to implement the Assembly’s resolution of February, 1946, 
on the handing over of war criminals, quislings, and traitors. The 
U.S. authorities in Germany and Austria had extradited only 20 out of 
198 war criminals whose extradition was sought in 1946 and 1947, and 
the British authorities had handed over only 18 out of 117. The allied 
authorities in Italy had not handed over one of the 759 war criminals 
whose extradition was requested. The U.S. delegate declared: “My 
Government defends the right of individuals to hold political opinions, 
and deplores the practice of utilising procedures with respect to war 
criminals as a political weapon against political opponents who may, 
or may not, be within the jurisdiction of the U.S. authorities’’. 

Oct. 14.—In further discussion on the surrender of war criminals, 
the British delegate declared: ‘‘We are not prepared to hand over, 
possibly to certain death after a mere travesty of judicial process, 
persons whose only crime has been that they have become political 
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dissidents.”” He said no effort would be spared in the British zones to 
bring those guilty of war crimes to justice. 

Oct. 22.—-The committee decided to recommend to the Assembly 
that all doubts about interpretations of the Charter should be referred 
to the International Court. 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COMMITTEE 

Oct. 6.—The U.S. delegate protested against the efforts by some 
members to distort the Charter by bringing colonial territories under 
the supervision of the United Nations. He said the U.S.A. would 
support a resolution encouraging voluntary information of a political 
character as well as that called for by the Charter, but would not be a 
party to any resolution making political information obligatory. 

Oct. 15.—An Indian resolution expressing a hope that South Africa 
would put forward a trusteeship agreement for South-West Africa was 
passed by 25 votes to 23. 

Oct, 22.—The trusteeship of Nauru, an island in the Pacific, was 
given to Britain, New Zealand, and Australia. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


FOUR-POWER TALKS ON THE FUTURE OF THE ITALIAN COLONIES 

Oct. 6.—The U.S. delegate, supported by France, proposed sending 
out one commission for all three colonies — Eritrea, Somaliland, and 
Libya — since only thus could uniformity of instructions and criteria 
be secured. The Soviet delegate favoured the dispatch of two com- 
missions since this would mean more time for consideration by the 
deputies and Foreign Ministers at home. In discussion on which 
countries were to be considered interested, the U.S. delegate proposed 
that all countries which fought in Africa or had territorial claims on the 
colonies should be so considered. The Soviet definition, which was 
supported by France, covered allied countries that signed the peace 
treaties and those with claims. The British proposal suggested hearing 
the views of all countries which considered themselves interested. 

Oct. 7.—The Soviet definition of countries interested was accepted. 
An Australian request that Australia and other interested countries be 
allowed to attend the meetings as observers and a British request for 
the inclusion as an interested country of Iraq were rejected. 

Oct. 8.—A sub-committee was set up to produce final instructions 
for the commission or commissions. The method of associating 
interested Powers with the work of the deputies was discussed. The 
British delegate, supported by the U.S.A., considered they should have 
some say in the composition and instruction of the commissions. The 
Soviet delegate, supported by France, considered they should not be 
brought in until later. 

Oct. 10.—It was agreed that one commission should be sent to the 


colonies. 
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Oct. 14.—It was agreed that the members of the proposed commission 
should have carte blanche to consult anyone they wished in the course 


| of their inquiries and all sections of the population should have free 
~ access to them. The commission would complete their report in 6 to 7 


months. 


Oct. 15.—It was decided that interested Governments should submit 


their views to the conference and these would be studied between the 


time the commission left and the receipt of their report. It was pro- 
posed that countries with territorial claims — Italy, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia — should put their views first so that the commission might 
have them before they left. 

Oct. 20.—A commission of representatives of the four Powers was 


set up. 
Oct. 22.—The commission decided to visit Libya last. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN DISCUSSIONS ON THE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


THEIR ZONES OF GERMANY 
Oct. 8.—The talks opened in Washington and it was agreed that the 


- sub-committees should compare the British and U.S. expenses to 


date and estimates of expenditure for 1948. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Oct. 7.—In further discussion on the Indonesian dispute, the 
Indian delegate asked that both parties be instructed to withdraw to 
their ‘‘pre-conflict” lines. He said the report of the Consular mission 
showed that the Dutch forces had been trying to consolidate the 
positions gained during their recent offensive which gave them an 
unfair advantage over the Indonesian Government. It was essential 
for the Security Council to ensure respect for the cease-fire order 
before the conciliation committee started its work, and as long as the 
Dutch Government insisted on retaining the present demarcation line 
there could be no peace in Indonesia. 

Oct. 9.—The U.S.A. and Belgium opposed the Soviet proposal to 
order the Indonesian and Dutch troops to return to the positions they 
held before the recent outbreak of fighting. The U.S. delegate ques- 
tioned whether the United Nations could take the proposed action 
legally because of doubts whether the Dutch-Indonesian conflict was an 
international dispute. He agreed that the cease-fire order had not been 
fully effective, but thought that the Soviet proposal might “prejudice 
the rights and claims of the parties”. The Dutch delegate said that the 
Netherlands resented any suggestion that it stood in the way of 
Indonesian national aspirations. The Soviet delegate, M. Gromyko, 
declared that the Netherlands was clearly guilty of ‘‘aggression”’ 
against the Indonesian people. 

Oct. 11.—The British delegate proposed that the Council’s com- 
mittee of 3 should draw up a demarcation line in Indonesia as soon as 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


possible. He opposed both the Soviet proposal for the withdrawal of 
Dutch and Indonesian troops to the positions held before the fighting 
began and the Australian proposal for a withdrawal to a boundary three 
miles behind the positions when the “cease-fire” order was given. The 
Dutch delegate objected to establishing a neutral zone between the 
forces. Such a zone, he said, would be unpoliced and lawless elements 
would endanger lives and property there. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


U.N.E.S.C.O. Second General Conference, Mexico City. 
Meeting of the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies to discuss the 
German Treaty, London. 

International Maritime Conference, Lake Success. 

U.N. Conference on Trade and Employment, Geneva. 
International Trade Conference, Havana. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council, Lake Success. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Banguio, Manila. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, London. 

Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva 
International Maritime Conference, Geneva. 
International Socialist Congress, Brussels. 


U.N. Economic and Social Council, Lake Success. 
Transfer of Power in Burma. 

Pan-American Union. Ninth Congress of American States, 
Bogatd. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, Lake Success. 
General Election in Paraguay. 

U.N. Conference on Freedom of Information, Geneva. 
Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 
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